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Abstract: The Annotated Passover Haggadah, coedited by Professors Zev Garber and 
Kenneth Hanson, is a meticulous collaboration that incorporates a set of essays by 
various authors. The book offers unique reflections from myriad vantage points to the 
well known and often repeated story of the Jewish ritual. The essence of The 
Annotated Passover Hagaddah J/ies not only in the central theme of celebration of the 
Haggadah but also in the numerous ways in which it can be celebrated in other 
traditions, as well as how it has evolved through times. It is this renewed prospect that 
imparts multiple connotations to the Jewish Passover ritual. The book has an eclectic 
prominence that manifests through a careful hermeneutical exploration of the 
Passover Haggadah from the Judeo-Christian prism. With significant overlaps 
between the Christian and Jewish liturgy, this culturally rich interfaith volume 
transcends the scope of the Jewish ritual of Passover and Haggadah. 
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he Annotated Passover Haggadah is a meticulous collaboration of 

Professor Zev Garber (Professor Emeritus and Chair, Jewish Studies 

and Philosophy, Los Angeles Valley College) and Professor Kenneth 
Hanson (Coordinator of the Judaic Studies Program, University of Central 
Florida). The volume is broadly categorized into two major divisions. The first 
section lays the background of Passover Haggadah while the second section is 
a compilation of contributions from various invited authors. 

Through his set of essays, in this section Professor Garber makes a 
case for taking into cognizance the hermeneutical non-historical nature of the 
Passover Haggadah. Regarding hermeneutics, Professor Garber advocates the 
need of reading the (literal) texts together with the prooftexts in order to 
ensure an effective understanding of them. For this he proposes a 
hermeneutical chronology comprising of confrontation, analysis, interaction 
and internalization. In his following essays, Professor Garber explains the 
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Hebrew calendar, the lunisolar nature of Jewish time and provides a 
simultaneous description of the Jewish months with the significance of 
important dates. These descriptions are accompanied by a set of seven detailed 
annotations for a fuller understanding. Next, he describes the mitzvah of 
Bedikat Chametz, (in which foods with leavening agents are searched and 
driven out of the house), the necessity of Eruv Tasvshilin (preparing cooked 
dishes prior to Shabbat in case a Jewish holiday precedes it) and the 
ingredients and order of food in a traditional Seder table. Further he discusses 
the ten plagues, which he considers a “polemic against gods of Egypt” (70) 
and the Pidyon Ha-Ben mitzvah (whereby a Jewish firstborn son is redeemed), 
its requirements and the ceremonial variations that evolved owing to 
ethnographic differences. 

A co-authored essay, “The Annotated Haggadah for Passover” by the 
editors, Professors Garber and Hanson follow this. It is primarily a running 
commentary accompanying the traditional reading of the traditional Passover 
text wherein articles by the editors are inserted at several places. They discuss 
and explain in detail the practices associated with the Passover and Seder meal 
such as the recitation of Kiddush, the symbolism of unleavened bread, the 
Passover questions, the Magid dealing with several aspects of the Jewish 
rituals and the rabbinical requirements to eat the Seder meal. While discussing 
the nature of the Hebrew textuality, Professor Hanson describes it as having 
brevity, devoid of superfluous, flowery librettos. However, the only exception 
lies in the Hallel (praise) of God that employs nine distinct verbs for the 
purpose. The justification offered is that God is the unparalleled deity who 
should be beheld as someone “beyond materiality and separate from the 
physical world” (84), a point that Professor Hanson further explains in his 
essay, “Reflections: The Disappearing Deliverer, The Moses Enigma’. He 
discusses the paradox of Moses, who while being the central figure in the 
Exodus narrative remains surprisingly absent in the Passover Haggadah 
narrative. In an attempt to justify the stance, he describes the exalted stature of 
Moses as being devoid of sanctity, making Hashem the ultimate victor and 
Moses his intermediary agent. He also depicts the significance of Elijah, who 
ranks with Moses in saving the religion of Yahweh from being corrupted by 
the Baal worship. Advances in understanding the Shoah (causes, effects, 
responses) have been dramatic and widely chronicled in the second half of the 
twentieth century. One can further note that Holocaust studies have occurred 
in successive waves. The first recounted the horrors of the Nazi treatment of 
Europe’s Jews in the historical context of deep-rooted religious anti-Judaism 
and secular anti-Semitic behavior. Then came the indictment against the intent 
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and will of the German and Austrian nations, the Roman Catholic Church 
leadership, the French, English and Soviet governments, and the free world, to 
combat morally the threat of and from Nazism. Also, in this second wave 
arose questions of theology and theodicy; that is, issues regarding the 
interrelationship between human and divine responsibility after Auschwitz. In 
the last decades of the Century of Shoah and Genocide, a number of Jewish 
and Christian scholars exposed and debunked disingenuous Holocaust denial 
and revisionism. They combated the denial of facts and the minimization of 
the Event and emphasized that moral bankruptcy in individuals, institutions, 
and governments who deny the historicity of the Shoah is an early warning 
sign of genocidal tendencies now and in the future. Finally, the rise of Jewish- 
Christian discussion groups, symposia, and conferences interfacing on post- 
Holocaust morality and theology are notable in the last decades of the 
twentieth century and at the start of the twenty-first century. 

This is followed by a “Rabbinic Sages Index” and a general index for 
the sources cited. The first section is concluded by Professor Hanson’s 
“Supplementary Readings” that hints at the coinciding connotations of the 
Last Supper and the Passover Seder meal. In search for an authentic answer, 
Professor Hanson discusses various logistics of permutations and 
combinations, weighing the pros and cons of each. In sum, the first part of the 
book lays the context of the Passover, the Haggadah, their appeal of universal 
justice and the confluence of the Seder meal and the Last Supper. It is against 
this backdrop that the essays in the next section can be comprehended. 

The intersectionality of the Shoah and Haggadah alongside analyzing 
the overlapping ritualistic equivalents in the Judeo-Christian traditions is the 
major thematic focus of the second part of the volume. Thematically this 
section traverses two broad categories—one that deals with understanding the 
Shoah from the Haggadic lens and the other that draws parallels between the 
Catholic and Jewish liturgical rituals. Professors Zev Garber, David Patterson 
(Hillel Feinberg Distinguished Chair in Holocaust Studies, Ackerman Center 
for Holocaust Studies) and Henry Knight (Professor Emeritus of Holocaust 
and Genocide Studies at Keene State College) explore the former theme in 
their essays. Professor Garber in his essay, “Inserting Shoah at the Traditional 
Passover Seder: Interpreting Anew the Five Cups, and What Would Jesus 
Say?” raises concerns about the dangers of inserting Shoah into the Haggadah, 
which would convert the Judeocide into a sacrificial symbol. He further 
justifies the omission of the Shoah in the Ten Plagues, as unlike them, Shoah 
represents a fixed historical event. Addressing the addendum of Shoah, he 
explains the place where Shoah can be inserted which is within the Four Cups 
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that represent the four expressions of redemption. Shoah can be specifically 
placed after the third cup, “at the point of the Open Door and the Cup of 
Elijah, when the malediction against idolatry and anti-Semitism is 
pronounced” (153). Professor David Patterson takes this forward in his essay, 
“Haggadah, Shoah, and the Exigency of the Holy”. He quotes Passover as a 
season of dual liberation from Egypt as well as from meaninglessness. To 
make a case for the intersection of Exodus and Shoah, he takes the example of 
Elie Wiesel’s interpretation of the Haggadah. To inform the understanding of 
Shoah through the Haggadic lens and vice versa, he then interprets the 
Passover celebration in the Warsaw ghetto during the Warsaw Ghetto 
Uprising and states that the Jews were not delivered, as the destroyer was not 
sent through divine providence. Next Professor Patterson takes up the issue of 
the silence of God during the Shoah and states that the screams of the 
powerful entity such as God manifested in the screams of the Jewish people 
and God too cries silently in Mitzrayim. Hence Shoah can be seen as a war 
against the divine memory, a notion that lies at the core of Haggadah. 
Interweaving the Shoah with Haggadah he warns against the plague of 
darkness and the blindness of humanity, the remedy for which is the 
Haggadah’s invocation of the Torah. It is this invocation that assumes the 
proportion of light (that moves into freedom and eventually into mitzvah) that 
in turn aids to dispel darkness. While Professor Garber and Patterson speak 
about the Shoah and Haggadah, Professor Henry Knight analyses the 
confluence of Passover and Holy Week in post-Shoah times. He begins his 
essay, “Setting Our Tables with Grace and Respect: Reformed Table Talk for 
Post-Shoah Times” with a discussion of how the pigeonholed notions of 
supersessionism prove a detrimental factor in extending solidarity towards 
Jewish traditions. Contemplating his position at the Seder table, he sees 
himself as a limping guest, a position that allows him to maintain the nght 
balance between getting too close and having a safe distance. At the same time 
when he considers his position as the host of the Eucharistic table, he realizes 
he is a welcoming midrashic host, with faithfulness towards his own religion 
while being conscious of the other's presence. Thus in order to assume 
proportions of divine hospitality, Professor Knight calls for a graceful laying 
of tables of both Seder and Eucharistic, in which people of both faiths are able 
to engage in a mutual respect for each other. 

The theme of converging similarities between the Catholic and Jewish 
liturgy are discussed by Peter Zaas (Professor of Biblical Studies at Siena 
College) in his essay, “Eucharist and Seder: What Should the Simple Scholar 
Say?” and Eugene Fisher (Distinguished Professor of Theology at Saint Leo 
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University) in, “Passover, Holy Thursday, and Catholic Liturgy”. Professor 
Zaas analyses the parallel origins of Eucharist and Seder to emphasize and 
advance a contemporary interfaith dialogue. The essay while being interlaced 
with several rhetorical questions, attempts an answer for the comparison of 
Last Supper and Seder through the similarities provided by the learned 
Joachim Jeremias. Taking this as his standpoint he further delineates four 
comparisons namely functional, historical, phenomenological and 
anthropological to supplement the parallelism of both the sacred meals. 
Professor Fisher’s discussion anchors in the notion of Christian liturgy being 
rooted in the Jewish liturgy. He bases his arguments in the similarity of food 
items both for Seder and Eucharist, which are wine and unleavened bread. He 
then carries forward the argument and discusses the similarities in a set of 
examples corresponding to Jewish and Christian rituals and festivals 
respectively. The major ones include, Shavuot and Pentecost, Rosh Hashanah/ 
Yom Kippur and Advent, Sukkoth and Thanksgiving, Chanukkah and 
Christmas, while the minor ones include greetings such as Purim and Mardi 
Gras, Shabbat Shalom and Peace be with you. He thus eventually calls 
Judaism and Christianity two sibling religions and sees them as two branches 
of the same tree of life. 

The nature of Haggadah is analyzed and discussed by Jonathan 
Arnold (Oxford-educated Attorney) and Professor Leonard Greenspoon 
(Professor of Jewish Civilization at Creighton University) in their essays. 
Arnold in his short essay, “Exodus to Leviticus to Haggadah: The Dynamism 
of Torahistic Law” hails Haggadah as an exemplar text that highlights the 
myriad dualities in the Jewish liturgy. In a similar vein, Professor Greenspoon 
in his essay, “The Memory of God and the Blindness of Humanity: The Four 
Children” engages in a critical explanation of the Haggadah. He analyses 
Hagaddah as a text rooted in practicality, which is manifest in the differences 
between its English translations, the wordings of Rabbis and the distinctions 
in its emphasis and values. 

Another set of essays by Norman Simms (Ph.D. from Washington 
University), Yitzchak Kerem (Historian and expert in Sephardic and Eastern 
Jewish Genealogy), Annette Boeckler (Assistant Professor of Jewish Studies 
at Johannes Gutenberg University of Mayence) and Susan Lumiere (Former 
mentor and teacher of art and academics for the Los Angeles Unified School 
District) emphasize the fluidity of the Haggadah by tracing its trajectory from 
its formation through its disappearance and development of different versions. 
While Dr. Simms in his essay, “Re-arranging Things at the Table for an 
Isolated and Peculiar Jewish Community at the Bottom of the World” talks 
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about the formation of a Hamilton Haggadah by incorporating elements of 
modernity, Yitzchak Kerem in his essay, “Romaniote and Judeo-Spanish 
(Ladino) Passover Haggadah: Excerpts and Related Customs” describes the 
different cultural associations of the Haggadah in the Judeo-Greek, Romaniote 
and the Judeo-Spanish Sephardic traditions. The notable alterations arise in 
the unconventional motifs in Sarajeno Haggadah, a different chronology of the 
Four Questions and in the Sephardic Passover cuisine and music. Professor 
Boeckler in her essay, “Why is This Haggadah Different? Haggadot in the 
Non-Orthodox Movements” emphasizes on the importance of having different 
versions of the Haggadah. Beginning with the texts of Leopold Stein and 
David Woolf, whom she hails as pioneers of the first progressive Haggadah 
she then moves to the development of the U.S versions of the text. This 
characteristic of the Haggadah being relevant to the successive generations is 
the connecting thread throughout the trajectory of the Progressive Passover 
Haggadah. Susan Lumiere offers a personal take in her essay, “Manna and 
Matsa: Nourishment for the Soul”. Her essay is a kind of micro memoir that 
highlights the evolution of a secular way of celebrating the Chanukkah and 
Christmas. Born to orthodox parents, her secular approach is influenced by her 
ethnographic journeys from England to Los Angeles, Pittsburg, Cairo and 
Japan. Added to this are the influences of Professor Zev Garber and Rabbi 
Mordecai Kaplan that capacitate her to eventually make her own Seder meal. 
She thus continues to enjoy her Jewish existence by partaking in various 
Seders such as Chabad, New Age, electronic, multiracial, vegan and high 
speed without being devoutly religious. 

Diane Mizrahi (Librarian for Jewish and Israeli Studies at the 
University of California, Los Angeles), Roberta Sabbath (Visiting Assistant 
Professor, University of Nevada, Las Vegas) and Susan Garber (Homemaker 
and wife of Professor Zev Garber) in their essays shed light upon a different 
domain. Diane Mizrahi in her essay, “A Chassidisher Pesach: Passover 
Traditions and Insights from Chassidic Perspectives” traces the trajectory of 
the emanation of the Chassidic movement that arose out of the foundational 
ideals of Chassidic and Kabbalistic thoughts. With the inculcation of 
“mysticism, enthusiasm and esoterism, the Chassidic thought differs from the 
established conventional Ashkenazi and Sephardic thought. The stark 
differences arise in the order of the Seder plate and the three Chassidic 
customs of Shmura Matsa, Matsot Yad and Shruya Matsa. In addition to these 
a further set of differences can be seen in the responsibilities of women during 
the Passover holiday. Professor Sabbath in her essay, “The Dawn of the 
Jewish Woman: Marginalization, Liberation, and the Exodus” emphasizing 
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the presence of women describes three exemplar roles in the Biblical Exodus 
in an attempt to cherish and honor their accomplishments. They include, the 
resilience of Hebrew midwives, the leadership of Miriam and the Pharaoh’s 
daughter who is the embodiment of courage and righteousness. She further 
enlists several names of exemplar women in the contemporary world who 
advocated, expanded and refined the feminist academic and theologian 
discourses and also explicitly mentions the contemporary female Rabbis and 
the Tehinot (Yiddish prayers for female). Susan Garber in her essay, “Ziva: 
The Warrior of Light” narrates the story of another courageous woman, Ziva 
who defied all odds to become the warrior of light. She begins the essay with 
her personal experience of reading the Haggadah alongside watching the “Ten 
Commandments” by Cecil DeMilles. We are then presented with an 
embedded narrative of Margarit Ehrlich who meets Rabbi Aryeh Ha-Zaddik, 
whose father wrote Halohemet Ziv, a book that she chances upon. The 
narrative has Ziva and Yonatan as the protagonists and describes Ziva’s 
journey to Sheol and her eventual liberation from darkness with an renewed 
purpose. The narrator, Margarit finds herself leading a parallel journey with 
Ziva and ultimately is successful in her search of the sacred scrolls. 

Nathan Harpaz (Historian and Museum Professional) and William 
Krieger (Department Chair and Associate Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Rhode Island) offer two interesting takes in their essays. While 
Nathan Harpaz in his essay, “Sample Haggadot and Sedarim” discusses the 
visual representations of the Last Supper and Haggadah by engaging in a 
chronological tracing of the emanation of artworks of both rituals, Professor 
Krieger in his essay, “Select Haggadah and Exodus Topics” views the 
historicity of the Biblical Exodus from an archeological lens. As archeologists 
according to him are guided by a scientific map in discussing Exodus, he takes 
up two issues to explore his concerns, namely the timing of the Seder and the 
different roles at the Seder table, which he opines leads to a fuller discussion 
of Exodus. 

Professor Kenneth Hanson concludes the volume with an appropriate 
essay, “The Virtual Seder: 15 Nissan, 5780” wherein he describes his isolated 
and virtual celebration of Passover owing to the coronavirus pandemic, which 
he metaphorically regards as the eleventh plague. Though skeptical at first, 
when he saw the live streaming of the Seder on Israeli TV, he immediately felt 
a mystical connection with the virtual celebrators, which prompted him to 
follow the same virtual route with his son. 
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Commentary 


The essence of The Annotated Passover Hagaddah lies not only in the 
central theme of celebration of the Haggadah but also in the myriad ways in 
which it can be represented and celebrated in other traditions as well as how it 
has evolved through times. It is this renewed prospect that imparts multiple 
connotations to the Jewish ritual. With an eclectic prominence that manifests 
through a careful hermeneutical exploration of the Passover Haggadah from 
the Judeo-Christian prism, this culturally rich interfaith volume transcends the 
scope of the Jewish ritual of Passover and Haggadah. 
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